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work entitled ‘Outline History of the Fine Arts:’ 


J. Lossing. 
The Parthenon. 
PartuEeNnon is a Greek word, signifying a vir- 
ginand hence the name given to the magnificent 


worshipped as a virgin, with the most profound 
adoration. This splendid edifice was built du- 
ring the reign and by command of Pericles whose 
munificent patronage of the arts and learning,has 
rendered his name dear to every lover of the fine 
arts. It was built upon a mount within an an. 
cient fortification, and overlooked the whole town. 
he material of which it was built was Penteli- 
can marble ; its order ios pure Grecian Doric ; 
and its expense of construction is estimated at six 
thousand talents of silver, a sum a little upward 
of five millions of dollars. 

The Parthenon was built by C 
reputed inventor of the Corinthian order, and Ic. 
tinus. It was two hundred feet in length, one 
hundred in breadth, and sixty ninein height. Its 


Sallicrates, the 


The annexed Engraving and description is from a new | 
by B, 


temple at Athens, dedicated to Minerva, who was | 


For more than twenty-two centuries this mag- 
nificent temple withstood the ravages of time and 
the mutations consequent upon the series of rev- 
l olutions which that country had experienced with. 
in that period ; and had been alternately a hea. 
then temple, a Christian church, and a Moslem 
mosque, when in 1687, the Venitians besieged 
the citadel of Athens, the most beautiful 
monuments of art in its vicinity were buried in 


and 


chaotic ruin. 
almost as perfect asin the days when the warriors 
orators, and the hoary Areopagii bowed in adora- 
tion to the virgin deity within. But during the | 
siege of the citadel, a bomb fell upon the Parthe- 
non, the powder which the Turks had deposited | 


The statue of the goddess 
when the Venetian general attempted to take it 
from its pedestal to carry it away as a trophy, it 
fell to the earth and was shattered into a thousand 
pieces. Since then, almost every traveller has ri- 





portico was double at the two fronts, and single 
atthe sides, On the exterior facade of the nave 
Was represented a procession in honor of Miner- 
va, a collossal statue of the 
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In the interior was 
goddess, 


fled it of some relic of its former glory, till now, 
it stands upon the bare brow of the Acropolis, a 
mere skeleton—a mutilated monument of man’s 


sions. 
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MISCELLANY. 


From the North American Magazine. 


Nadrine Tracy, 


OR, THE AUTIBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHAPTER I, 


A PICKPOCKET. 


Of all thieves, a pickpocket is the most honor- 
tle. There is something open and above-ground || 
ee a man’s pocket-book with one hand, 
vhile you are enforcing any remarks you may see 

fit in the mean t'me to make, by apposite gestures 


- th, 
‘te other. Not that I would advise my rea. 





ders to follow t! he profession. By nomeans—the 





\prnageonnn are innume erable. 
‘sion is crowded to excess. Unless your t 
are of the first order, let me advise you from my | 
‘cell in the penitentiary, to follow some more quiet | 
‘and popular vocation. If you are confident your || 
| penius will bear you out, go on. There are some 
{vulgar prejudices afloat, 
render the occupation a trill 
[matter of profit and honor. 
iter times. [a 
' politics of the day, here in my confinement, but 
by what little I can learn, our profession is getting 
into favor with political loaders. I would not be) 


1m growing rather ignorant of the 


At that time the Parthenon was | 


within was ignited, the roof was blown off, and | {| 
the whole edifice was nearly reduced to ruins.— |! 
was uninjured, but || 


. } 
To say nothing of | 
the danger and disgrace of detection, the profes. || 





just at present, which || 
» dubious, both in the |) 
But I prophecy bet. || 


|} excitement about a rogue 
(| or tothis dull monotony of a prison. 


too sanguine, but there are certainly great hopes 
of achange in public opinion. Let no young ar. 
tist be discouraged. Keep your hand in at mus. 
ters and horse-races, if I may, be allowed to ad- 
vise, and look forward to better days. There is 
nothing like practice. In the mean time let us 
hope that the time will soon come, when men will 
cease to carry their money in their boots. But I 
am digressing—since my residence here, I have 
acquired an odd habit of moralizing. 

I was not dishonest by nature. I was instiga- 
ted at first by curiosity. As I ama gentleman, it 
was nothing more. I was in the midst of a dense 
_ crowd on a certain occasion, when I felt my hand 
| resting accidentally on something hard in the 
coat pocket of an old gentleman standing near 
ime. ‘Till that moment I was an honest man ; 
! but the temptation overcame me. I took hold of 
the bottom of his skirt, and carefully raised it to. 
| 








| wards his shoulder till his pocket-bock dropped 
tothe ground. I did not intend, whea I com. 
‘| menced, to take the old man’s money, I was 
| only experimenting,as I hope to be spared to pick 
| another pocket. But when it was out—you see 
| at once my situation was embarrassing. It was 
a delicate business, but I thought it best to decamp 
| with the money. I was so fortunate as to escape 
} detection, and I have reason to believe that the 
|, man who was prosecuted on suspicion was ac. 
| quitted. Tad he not been, I cannot but hope 
| I should have confessed, 
| heard, among thieves. 


There is honor, I have 


—_ 


Iam not the handsomest man in the world, 
| butI am a complete gentleman. Nature, I must 
say has done exceedingly well by me. With the 
five hundred dollars that I stole in the first chapter 
I trust that i made quite an impression. A tall 
fellow like myself wants nothing but money. I 
} have a belief that I have an aristocratic air, and 
by long practice I succeeded in giving my upper 
| lip an excessively haughty curl. I passed in 
| New-York and Philadelphia, for a gentleman of 
high birth and great expectations. A few forged 
letters did the business. Strange that I did not 
| better improve my advantages. I wasinfatuated. 


CHAPTER Il. 





genius, and a perfect record of his evil pas. | I could count no less than five mothers who were 
S 


_manceuvring for their daughters—all wealthy and 
|} honorable. But I had no time to think of matri. 
mony. I was too enthusiastic in the pursuit of 
my profession. Every family in which I visited, 
ered from my depredations. At last my bo. 
/som friend, Mr. Frederick Stanley, was so un. 
grateful astosuspect me. His watch had disap. 
peared mysteriously, I confess, and the truth for. 
ced itself upon his mind. So I sent him a chal- 
lenge to keep him quiet, and started, post haste, 
for Quebec. 
At length from the mere force of habit, I be. 
came a devoted scoundrel. There isa pleasant 
’s life, altogether superi- 
I trust you 


will find it so, dear read 
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I always have preferred, other things being e- 


qual, to steal from a thief. Ithas a more consci- 
entious appearance, and may be said to promote 
the summary administration of justice. 1 have 
done it on several occasions. It is much the 
least hazardous branch of the business. A pick- 
pocket is unsuspecting, and always off his guard. 
Isaw an elegantly dressed gentleman one day, 
make free with the pocket-book of an individual, 
with whom he appeared absorbed in conversation. 
Nine.tenths of my readers would have made an 
outery. With unparalled presence of mind I re- 
mained silent. When they had finished their 
conversation, I approached the light-fingered gen- 
tleman with an embarrassed air, and begged his 
assistance in recovering a watch, of which I pre- 
tended I had been relieved. The fellow colored 
with guilt, and as he turned round to direct me to 
the police office, I changed the ‘spoils of victory’ 
from his pocket to my own, with an adroitness 
and celerity which astonished even myself. 


CHAPTER III. 


The police officers have a sly humor of sus. 
pecting one, which is extremely annoying. So, 
in self-defence, the gentlemen of our profession 
are obliged to swear each other out of trouble— 
itis positively our only resource. I escaped in 
this way several times. On one occasion I was 
hustled most unceremoniously before a magistrate 
on acharge of appropriating a constable’s watch. 
I was guilty and the villain swore most plumply 
to the identity of the property. I was in despair 
—yet I wascalm. Suddenly a thought struck 
me. One of the most respectable jewellers in 
the city was a receiver of stolen goods. I affec- 
ted the utmost indignation at the charge, and af- 
firmed that I had purchased the article of him 
that very morning. I made a most touchingly 
pathetic speech, and in conclusion, requested that 
he might be sent for. I was somewhat fearful 
how it might terminate, but the rascal swore to 
the truth of my story. I put him on the right 
track by a most palpable leading question. 

But that constable! I soon found Quebec was 
no place for me. The fellow haunted me like an 
incubus. He was a revengeful puppy, and so 
confident in his assertions that even some of my 
friends believed him. One after another they cut 
my acquaintance, till I was alone in the world 
once more. On this hint I returned to New-York. 
Under a new disguise 1 hoped to escape the inex- 
orable policemen. 

I know of nothing more vexatious than to find 
in every public room as you are travelling through 
the country, a staring handbill, describing with a 
most pointed particularity, your own private per- 
sonalities. I found myself thus honored. I 
walked boldly up, however, to these vulgar black- 
guardisms, whenever they came in my way, and 
perused them with great inward sat'sfaction.— 
Once my sympathies were touched. A well. 
meaning, sensible looking gentleman, who had 
the misfortune to resemble the description given 
of me in the handbill, was taken up on suspicion. 
Some mercenary wretch was vile enough to cause 
his arrest, in the hope of obtaining the reward. 
You see at once I could do nothing to clear him. 
No man is obliged to criminate himself. I tno’t 
my safest course, was to retreat. The poor fel. 
low’s astonishment was certainly amusing. I 
trust he was liberated. Nay, 1 havea conscious- 


nes in my heart that he was, that some one swore 
him free. 








CHAPTER IV. 
I know it was ridiculous ; but I 
am no more thanhuman. You will make allow- 
ance for mortal frailties. I almost wish now I 
had married her. She loved me to distraction. 
I wonder if I am so very prepossessing ; strange 
that they will not allow me a mirror ! 

It was a beautiful evening in June. Never had 
I been so pathetic. I spoke of love in a fervid 
strain of unaffected eloquence, till I felt that I 
could relinquish my guilty course of life for that 
beautiful being who had given me herheart. As 
I hope for mercy, [ was sincere. I wept with 
excess of feeling, as I told her mylove. She hid 
her face burning with blushes in my bosom, and 
whispered an answer that filled my soul with joy. 
But the adversary was there ; her diamond-sglit- 
tering watch was undermy very hand. I might 
a3 well have raised the summons of death. I 
forgot my love in the overwhelming return of my 
propensity, and the watch slid into my bosom.— 
She smiled on me as I departed—I could not re 
turn it—I am ashamed of that act, I confess. 

In the morning I received a call from her bro. 
ther. He was a haughty, high-spirited youth, and 
unwilling that his sister should risk the disgrace 


I fell in love. 








| of marrying a pretender. 
‘ted, but ina manner most chillingly distant and 
polite, wished to know my intentions with regard 
tohis sister. If I excelin any thing, it is inven- 
tion. My story I must say, was excedingly 
plausible. But for one thing I should have satis. 
fied him ; the fatal watch lay on my table pre- 
cisely as Thad left it the evening before. I did 
not think of it until he was gone. I knew if he 
'gaw it he certainly must have recognized it. 

I found Helen and her brother together. She 
'was in tears. ‘Mr. Belleville,’ said he (this was 
the name I had assumed) you have returned the 
watch ?’ 

Not for a moment did my presence of mind 
forsake me, or if it did for a moment ‘Richard was 
himself again,’ before my einbarrassment was 
perceived. Helen believed my assertion that it 
was alla joke; but her brother was immoveable. 
W ould that the world were all women! 


CHAPTER V. 

Lefore I left Quebec, I came into possession— 
no matter how—of a thousand dollar bank note. 
The loser advertised it, and the rascally broker, 
with whom I exchanged it, had the meanness to 
expose me. I deserve it for my carelessness. 

The morning after what happened in the last 
chapter, as I was standing in the door of my ho. 
tel, I felt a brawny hand resting rather decidedly 
upon my shoulder. I turned around calmly—it 
was a well-known and indefatigueable police offi- 
cer. He had a settled look that absolutely pre. 
cluded all hopes of escape ; sol bowed and was 
silent. 

‘Sir,’ says the catchpole, ‘is your name Henry 
Augustus Belleville, alias Ferdinand Mortor, alias 
(and here he laid on the emphasis) Nadrine 
Tracy ?” 

You see I was disastrously situated. It was 
evident I was known ; I answered composedly. 
‘There is no denying the latter appellation, my 
dear sir ; but for the matter of the other names | 
answer only to one.’ 

The fellow was plainly a man of few words.— 
He made no conversation, but desired me to fol- 
_ low him, nothing but the direst necessity compel- 











led me to submit. 





He would not be sea. |, 


———— inten} 

The first man I saw on entering the police of. 
fice, was Frank Hungerford, Helen’s brother, 
This looked ominous. There was one other coun. 
tenance, too, at the sight of which I fear I red. 
dened~-it was the everlasting constable! He 
looked most maliciously hapoy. I was a little 
puzzled to make out his intentions. I knew] 
_ could not be tried again for my old dealings with 
him ; he did not however, keep me long in sus. 
pense—the thousand dollar bank note affair came 
over me like a thunderbolt. I had entirely for. 
gotten it in the multiplicity of my adventures,— 
| One’s memory fails sometimes unaccountably — 
The proof was so strong, however, that I am 
compelled to believe I was guilty. It was proved 
incontestibly, that I offered a bill to a broker, of 
precisely the same description which the gentle. 
man lost; I admit I could not account for it sat. 
isfactorily. I apprehend my statements were 
somewhat contradictory ; and the little dastardly 
constable had ferreted me out most ingeniously, 
So much for revenge! This came of negotiating 
with an officer of justice. Never steal from the 
lowest of them ; their resentment has no bounds. 
Touching Helen’s watch I was better prepared ; 
but my defence was unavailing; you know my 
sentence. Villainas I was, Helen Hungerford 
believed me innocent, and loved mez Heaven 
forgive me for that act of ingratitude and treach. 
ery! T have strong hopes I shall never stoop so 
lowagain. Let me advise you never to steal from 
a woman, or a constable. 





GHAPTER VI. 


Seven years in the Penitentiary! Let me not 
repine! I ama trifle melancholy, when I think 
| of the great world I have sacrificed ; but when 
I turn my thoughts within I find a consciousness 

of unwavering ingenuity, which is a wonderful 
| support. Keep a clear conscience, dear reader, 
_andif your misfortunes like mine, ever send you 
to this grave of human hopes, your own mind 





shall be to youakingdom. I find my innocence 
| a great consolation—not that I am perfect, but— 
you take my meaning. 








| Life beyond the Grave. 

Among all the fine and beautiful figures and 
modes of reasoning that the universe in which we 
dwell, has afforded, for the illustration of the 
bright hope that is within us of a life beyond the 
tomb, there is none more beautiful or more ex- 
| quisite, that I know of, than that which is derived 
from the change of the seasons—from the second 
life that bursts forth in spring in objects apparent- 
ly dead ; and from the shadowing forth, in the re- 
novation of every thing around us, of that desti- 
ny which divine revelation calls upon our faith to 
believe shall yet be ours. The trees that have 
faded and remained dark and grey through the 
long and dreary lapse of winter, clothe them- 
selves again green in the spring sunshine, and ev- 
ery hue speaks of life. ‘The birds that were mute 
sing again as cheerfully asever; the flowers that 
were trampled down and faded burst forth once 
more in freshness and beauty ; the streams break 
from the icy chains that held them, and the glo- 
rious sun himself comes wandering from his far 
journey, giving summer and warmth, and fertili- 
ty and magnificence to every thing around. All 
that we see breathes of the same hope, and eve- 
ry thing that we see rekindles anew and afresh 
into life. 











James’ ‘Charles Tyrell.’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket 
A Chapter 
On Bachelors and Bashfulness. 


BY A BASHFUL MAN. 
NUMBER THREE. 


I was much pleased in looking over the Cas- 
ket in which my second chapter was published, 
to find the editor had come to my relief and in 
conjunction with myself had entered his solemn 
protest against the cruelty and injustice which 
it would seem the whole world were combined to 
inflict upon us. This law for ‘taxing bachelors’ 
has been seriously debated in one of our state 
legislatures and may ere this have become a law 
with the sanction and signature of the governor, 
thus establishing a precedent which our legisla- 
tors at home will not be long without following. 
I must confess that the view taken by the editor 
appeared to me first on a hurried perusal to be 
very plausible and served to lighten the load 
which weighed down my oppressed and o’erbur- 
dened feelings ; but when I hastened to my 
friend ia bachelorship, and asked him where a- 
ny one could be found cruel enough to enforce 
the rigors of such a law, his answer drove far a- 
way thelight which had thus suddenly illumin. 
ed our dark and cheerless prospects. And who, 
dear reader do you imagine it was that in my 
friend’s opinion would not scruple to exercise the 
severest mandates of the law upon our devoted 
selves. I will tell you in his own words.— 
“Flatter not yourself,” says he with a knowing 
wink peculiar to him, ‘were there not men e- 
nough to be found, every old maid in the land 
would assemble en masse and witheyes beaming 
with delight and satisfaction, would execute the 
demands of the law upon us to the very letter.’ 
This was an idea that had not occurred to me, 
and I most unwillingly was obliged to acknowl. 
edge its plausibiliiy. But the sequel will show 
that my first impressions were right, and my er. 
rorin thus giving way to the arguments of my 
warm hearted friend. To settle this question, 
(however strange it may seem) we agreed to 
call that very evening upon an intimate female 
friend of ours, to ask her advice and assistance 
in the matter. Accordingly we proceeded at 
the appointed time upon our errand, and I am 
happy in being able to record a result so favora- 
ble to our inquiries, which cannot but be pleas- 
ing and satisfactory to all whom it may con- 
cern, After a hearty laugh at our expense, she 
thus commenced— 

‘I confess that Iam somewhat surprised that 
two gentlemen of your well-known good sense, 
Should trouble yourselves about such a trifling 
matter; nevertheless, as you have favored me 
with your confidence I shall take the liberty of 
dealing plainly and candidly with you,and hope 
that whatever I may say will be taken by both 
of you in kindness and good nature.’ We ex- 
Pressed our williggyness to abide by her judg- 
ment, and begged her to proceed in her own 
way. 

‘In the first place then, allow me to say that 
if you pursue this line of conduct for any 
length of time, you will obtain for yourselves 
an unenviable reputation with the whole com- 


eule of every intelligent person. Can you for 
a moment suppose that our sex could thus far 
transcend the bounds of nature, of etiquette, 
of modesty, and of good sense, as to engage in 
such an occupation which would expose them to 
the censure and animadversions of every good 
citizen. Itis a gross slander upon the whole 
sex, and if you persist in such ridiculous foolery 
you will soon bid farewell to all your much lov- 
ed friends and acquaintances, who will point 
the finger of scorn at you as you pass them, say- 
ing, ‘there goes a man who traduces the charac- 
ter of his fair countrymen by doubting their vir. 
‘tue and integrity of conduct.’ No, my friends, 
you do not understand the nature and disposi- 
tion of our sex, and of that class of whom we 
have been speaking. They entertain no bad 
feelings toward you, they know how to pity and 
sympathize with you, for theirnature isall good. 
ness, benevolence and charity, and palsied be 
the arm that seeks to deprive them of the repu- 
tation that has even been so justly awarded 
them.’ 

When she ceased speaking her face was flush- 
ed with the excitement into which she had been 
betrayed by the warmth of her feelings ; but it 
was momentary for it soon again wore the calm 
expression of a kind and benevolent heart with- 
in. We thanked her for her kindness and ac- 
knowledged our error. We left it is true with 
a merited rebuke, but with lighter hearts. My 
friend remarked on our way home, that if ‘all 
the other sex resembled that one with whom we 
had been conversing, there would not be many 
old bachelors ? and I of course acquiesced in 
the sentiment, and hoped that he might ere long 
need some further advice from the same ploas- 
ing source. ROLLA. 


Poughkeepsie, July, 1840. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Desultory Thoughts, 


‘Come peace of mind, delightful guest, 
Returnand make thy downy nest, 
In this poor breast of mine.’—Corron, 


Of all unholy passions which are permitted to 
reign triumphant in the bosoms of too many, 
perhaps none is productive of so much misery 
in the aggregate as avarice, particularly so when 
it is made a motive for marriage. The unhap- 
piness produced by contracts formed, when ava- 
rice isthe grand and commanding incentive, is 
too frequently the every day occurrence to at- 
tract much attention, yet it loses none of its bit- 
terness because it is tasted by thousands, for if 
the vast amount of human woe and suffering 
produced by it could be laid open to human ken, 
how amazed would we be to find that it so often 
saps the foundation of life, and nourishes the 
‘worm that never dies,’ It should forever be 
held in remembrance that to alleviate the dis- 
‘tresses attached to our nature, is the proper end 
and aim of marriage, which we mean to consid- 
er in this place not only asa religious institution, 
but as one which influences the morals and ad- 
vances or obstructs the happiness of mankind. 
Wealth should always be looked upon asa 
contingency which may occur with other fortu- 
nate cireumstances, for the purpose of promo. 
ting our ease and happiness in life ; but to say 


| 








munity, and expose yourselves to the just ridi. 


that riches are essential to happiness would be 


to speak in contradiction of every Lout’s cxperi- 
ence, and at the same time be a proof of folly 
and ignorance combined with the detestable 
passion of avarice. But should we sit in judg. 
ment upon the assiduity and zeal with which 
mankind in general pursue wealth; we should 
naturally arrive at the conclusion that riches are 
the most important desideratum in this life, and 
vastly important in that which is tocome. The 
celebrated maxim of Napoleon that the ‘means 
justifies the end,’ might with truth and propriety 
be applied to the mania which prevades all clas. 
ses of society. ‘To be rich is the yery acme of 
their desire : to the accomplishment of it they 
bend all the energies of their minds. No means 
is left unemployed. Some resort to cunning, 
artifice, violence, fraud; others the hiss, and 
contempt, and scorn of society deter not, and 
others stlil, grasp their ill.gotten gains while the 
wail of orphan wretchedness sounds in their 
ears, Even talents, character, respectability, 
all are made to depend upon the golden god, in 
the present vitiated and corrupt state of society. 
The broad mantle of wealth serves to cover vi 
ces that would disgrace a Nero, while honest 
| poverty is punished, and unassuming worth fre. 
quently goes unrewarded to the grave. I have 
been led to the above remarks on learning the 
history of my old friend Frank Allerton. 
It was Frank’s misfortune to be blessed with 
poverty fot his birthright; but he was well a. 
| ware that with a good education and persevering 
industry he might rise above the rank in which 
he was born. He looked not to the adventitious 
| circumstances of fortune to elevate him, but 
with a faith as strong as his spirits were buoy. 
ant, he knew he must depend upon his own ex- 
ertions for his success in life, and he lacked not 
judgment in knowing in what manner to apply 
his powers to advantage. Now Frank was not 
unlike other young men who are unsophistica. 
ted in the ways of the warld. In the simple 
guileness of innocency he saw a village maiden 
whom he loved to adoration—his affection was 
reciprocated, and they were both mutually hap. 
py: But alas! human bliss at the most is im. 
perfect. Some evil genius seemed to preside o. 
ver Frank’s destiny ; he had a rival in the person 
of a young, brainless coxcomb why was said to 
be wealthy. The father of Lucy approved of 
his suit, and the preliminaries were soon:arran, 
ged. Although admitted by all to be weak 
in intellect, and suspicion with her thousand 
tongues had whispered that he was guilty of 
henious crimes, yet it availed nothing. Lucy ‘ 
objected, entreated, expostulated, and with tears 











1 begged her father not to force her intosuch an 


unnatural alliance ; but she talked to the winds 
he would listen to no terms of conciliation—her 
suitor was rich, and that was enough—-she must 
not lose the chance. 

Oh! who can tell the anguish which swept 
like a tornado over her spirits, when she found 














| that the person she most loved on earth could 
| never be hers onaccountof his poverty. With. 
out him all was drear; with him she could brave 
| the ‘rich man’s contumely, and the proud man’s 
| Scorn.’ 
Lucy was married. It wasa proud day for 
her father when he saw her joined to one whose 
' wealth he confidently anticipated would make 
her honored. But alas, ‘the heart that once 
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es 
loves, loves forever” She could never forget 
hér first, her only love. From her inmost soul 
she abhorred the man who was her husband, and 
like a persecuting spirit his hatefulness haunted 
her even in her dreams of the midnight. But 
it was not long to continuc thus--the arrow 
which had entered her soul infused its poison.— 
When she extended her thoughts into the future, 
and reflected that with him she had to drag out 
a miserable existence—that but for him she might 
have been happy, the thought was too appalling 
to bear up under, and her troubled spirit soon 
relieved itself by overturning her mind, and 
Lucy, poor Lucy, was a maniac forever. 

* oe * * * ” 

Oh gold! accursed gold! how valuable art 
thou in the estimation of the Christian! The 
Indian maiden’s father would scorn to treat his 
child thus for money ; he would consider it as 
the bauble without value. But the Mussulman 
and Hindoo might fancy that gold was the repre- 
sentative of the Christian’s God, so eagerly 
does he pursue it. From his earliest youth until 
old age has paralyzed his energies, he worships 
at the shrine of Mammon, and even in the hour 
of his dissolution he will cast ‘a longing, linger. 
ing look behind,’ on the cankered treasures of 
his soul. What crimes too, are perpetrated for 
thee. See the forgeries, thefts and murders 
which make our country unequalled even in the 
most barbarous lands. Surely if ou: Saviour 
should come on earthagain to cast out the mon- 
ey changers from the temple,Christendom would 
be depopulated ; it would be as blank as on the 
morning of creation. 

Let us now return to Frank who was pursu- 
ing the even tenor of his way, and gaining the 
approbation of all in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. Being gifted with a noble soul, he felt 
keenly the indignity offered to hiscircumstances, 
but it served only to accellerate his onward 
march towards the goal of his ambition. Hea. 
rose successively from one office to another, un- 
til from the humble title of the ‘Village School 
Master,’ he was honored with a seat among the 
senators of his eountry, and renowned for his 
wisdom and knowledge. 

Moral.—The riches of the mind are to be cho- 
sen before the gold which corrupts. 

LaGrange, July, 1840. B. F. D. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Flash-Lights—No. 1. 


DREAMS. 
Reader! Did thy imagination ever soar up- 
ward till it swept by the borders of Elysium,and 
bathed its wings in the effulgence of happiness 
which floats round about the golden-tinted tem- 
ple of the soul’s last resting place. Never! oh 
wretch! Thou hast lain thee down at night 
and risen up at morn, and not yet had thrown 
upon thy benighted ignorance a beam from Par. 
adise! Thou hast lived in vain; nought but the 
cold, dull, cheerless round of Earth’s calls has 
charms for thee, and within thy slumbers thou 
hast never hada vision of the banks of Al 
Cawther’s stream, or gazed upon the Peri who 
chaunt the songs which give harmony to the 
spheres, and order to the most distant points of 
creation. Reader! dream by all means-—— if 
you can! 














TEARS. 


‘The life of man is all tears,’ says some one ; 
andthe author of that saying was a wise man, 
There is not a single hour of our existence 
which may not be said to be an occasion for the 
welling of the fountains wherein lie those pearly 
drops which gush forth at the call of sorrow, 
or joy, or anger, or disappointment. ‘The tear 
on the eye-lid isa stamp,an impress, than which 
tracery by a divine finger is not more pure. It 
isa token of sincerity which speaks to the heart 
and needs no evidence to eonfirm its origin, to 
speak for its virtue ; and that it is overspead 
by the thought which hovers like a halo around 
the words ‘I forgive thee” Reader! be not a- 
shamed to weep! 


~ CONSISTENCY. 


Man as he is oft quoted to be, is a shell which 
floats from its buoyancy upon old ocean’s sur. 
face, but some ripple careens over his frail bark 
and with the rising of the waters the shell sinks 
beneath the decp array of tumult and folly cn 
a level with whose surface it was for a time sus- 
tained! ‘Requiscat in pace,’ we will see en- 
graven upoii his tombstone,and at the same time 
his memory will be exhumed and held up to the 
world, and the lie given to the epitaph which 
is imprinted upon the marble which marks the 
spot where he lies. 


AMBITION. 

‘Not that I love Cesar less, but Rome more,’ 
says Brutus. What a startling picture of am. 
bition, and in what vivid colors is it pourtrayed ! 
Nought but the promptings of that demonic 
spirit would have caused such an act ; nought 
but the most fiend-faced hypocrisy would under 
that pretext have cndeayored to excuse it.— 
There are yet many such ; many whose minds 
aspire no higher than the enjoyment which re. 
sults from being seemingly elevated above some 
one of the beings of creation which are actual. 
ly as good if not better than themselves. May 
the curse of Heaven light upon thee, thou un. 
holy spirit of Ambition; and may those be ‘few 
and far between’ who bow down and worship this 
momentary elevation—this one day rising and 
the next day falling of their hopes. Reader! I 
hope you are not ambitious! 

Lastly, kind friend ! I may have soared some. 
what within the regions of sublimity, but it is 
a mere desire to wind the wreath of Fame a. 
round my brow, and not from the promptings of 
that overbearing spirit of self-elevation of which 
I have heretofore spoken. Reader! I am re- 
spectfully thine ! PETER Pop. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Transposition —Land of Rest. 


Hope spreads a spangled wing on many an 
anxious brow, and marks the land of rest where 
golden fountains spring ; where wealth comes 
rolling to that shore in shining floods—where 
want hath taken wing and there is no more la- 


, bor ; but that land of rest is not there, nora har- 


vest home of flowers, for oursis a bramble bush, 
anest of therns. Disappointed Hope spreads 
her wings and flies to some quiet dale where the 
gentle gale weaves many a beauteous flower; 
she dwells in a cottage near a silvery mountain 





See 
———e 


rill and happy songs come swelling from the hil] 
with the dawn of day ; but that land of rest iy 
not there,-—death stands within the door—the 
winds come sweeping by—and the flowers are 
no more bright. 

If not amid the summer bowers where the 
pretty flowers smile and the happy birds sing—if 
not in princely wealth where want is unknown, 
where gelden fountains spring and the shining 
floods roll; if not where love can greet the cot. 
ter to his home and the laborer from his toil] 
when the evening shadows come—then where is 
the land of rest ? 

«Beyond the tread of time, the waste of rolling years ; 

Beyond this changing clime—its sunlight and its tears ; 

Above yon starry way that gems the curtain’d night, 

Bathed in an ocean flood of ever living light ; 

There is a sweet green isle where makes the dove her 
nest, 

| There the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 

are at rest.” 











From the N; Y. Signal. 

Tclegraphic Correspondence. 
We mect in a London paper, with the follow. 
ing novel directions upon a subject of some in. 
‘terest to single ladies and gentlemen. Let no 
diffidence hereafter stand in the way of a mutu. 
al declaration of passion. The path of court. 
ship will be rendered, by these simple emblems, 
smooth and easy. Jl mest quela premier pas 
qui coute, is an old maxim and a true one ; but 
let this ingenious telegraph be but once conven. 
tionally adopted, and it will be no more of a task 
to enter upon lovc-making, than to step intoa 
rail-road ear, 

‘lf a gentleman wants a wife he wears aring 
on the first finger of the left hand ; if he been. 
gaged, he wears iton the seccnd finger; if mar. 
ried, on the third; and on the fourth, if he ne. 
ver intends to get married. When a lady is not 
engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond on her 
first finger ; if engaged, on the second ; if mar. 
ried on the third; and on the fourth if she in. 
tends toremain single. When a gentleman 
presents a fan, a flower or trinkets to a lady with 
his left hand, this, on his part is an overture of 
regard ; should she receive it with the left hand, 
it is considered as an acceptance of his estcem ; 
but if with the right hand, it isa refusal of the 
offer. Thus, by a few simple tokens, explained 
by rule, the sentiments of love are expressed.” 








Eloquence. 

The following ‘touch of the sublime,’ was 
delivered before a court of justice in Pennsyl- 
vania : 

‘Your Honors sets upon the high adorable 
seat of justice like the American Eagle perched 
upon the Asiatic rock of Gibralter, while the 
eternal streams of justice, like the cadaverous 
clods of the valley flow meanderingly at your 
feet.’ 

The speaker should have added-—- 





‘Within the hallowed 4 we of thy pres. 


ence, the Genii of Arabian J@fce stand abashed ; 
the swift.winged lightnings play around but dare 
not approach ; and the owl of injustice, like 
the demoniac fiend of Pandemonium sits hoot- 
ing with clipped wings far down the black valley 
of despair, but shall ultimately be ungulfed in 
the Tartarian pool of Oblivion.’ 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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The Fair Sex. 


When Eve brought wo to all mankind, 
Old Adam call’d her wo-man— 
But when she we'd with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it woo-man, 
But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husband’s pocket’s trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 
That people call them whim-men. 








From the Passion Flower 
The Visit. 

In one of the freezing days of our climate, a 
young physician, recently married, invited his 
wife to accompany him on a visit to one of his 
patients. 

‘You are romancing, James; what, visit a 
family without an introduction, or an invitation, 
oran exchange of cards?’ 

‘In this family, my dear Amanda, there is no 
ceremony of cards,’ said James, ‘but they will 
not be less pleased to see you.’ 

‘IT never used to go to see poor people,’ said A. 
manda, thoughtfully, ‘but,’ continued she, after 
a short deliberation, ‘I will go with you any 
where.’ 

They passed from the handsome strect of 
their residence, to a small public square, and 
crossing oyer entered a small alley, in which A- 
manda saw a row of houses built in a manner 
that showed they were for the laboring class,— 
Crossing the whole range they entered the last 
house, and at the first door Dr. Ledson gave a 
gentle rap. A plain-dressed woman opened it 
and welcomed them. 

Two chairs were immediately set out, one 
with the back broken off, the other rickety and 
unstable. 

Refore the fire were two little children seated 
on the hearth, making a noise, which the attend. 
ant female in vain endeayored to quell. A girl 
about ten years of age came out of a small bed 
room and smiled as she spoke. 

Ina large rude chair sat a thin female. She 
looked up when Dr. Ledson addressed her, but 
neither smiled or spoke. Her complcxivn was 
sallow by illness, her lower jaw had fallen from 
its socket, and her teeth chattered with the vain 
endeavor to close her mouth. After recziving 
some nourishment at the hands of her compan. 
ion, she seemed revived. 

‘I am glad to see you, doctor, though I had 
hoped to have been released from my wretched. 
ness before now. [ do not complain, but I suf- 
fer,’—she shivered and stopped suddenly, but in 
an instant said, ‘I though it very hard when I 
lost my child last summer—I see it was kind ; 
what would have become of it now? I must 
leave these, young as they are, to take care of 
themselves, and my husband is none of the stea- 
diest,’ 

She did not w ; she was past that point of 
human suffering.” Amanda looked on in silence. 
She had learned more of life’s state from this 
scene thanshe could have acquired from vol- 
umes. She felt now a wiser woman at eighteen, 
than she would have been at thirty-five. 

It brings down all our vanities and little repin- 
ings——a spectacle of such wo. Even the al- 
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most insensibility of the sick was more touch. 
ing than ordinary sorrow. It gave a feeling of 
so much that must have been endured before. 

‘Is this your sister ?” asked the woman. 

‘No,’ said James, and Amanda smiled as he 
replied, ‘It is my wife.’ 

‘Is it your wife ?’ said she showing some viva- 
city. ‘How sweet she looks. Can she sing. 
Ob, can she sing, 

‘I would not live always ! 

How often had Amanda sung that carelessly 
before. She felt awed and humbled now by ey. 
ery syllable that floated on her soft rich tones 
around the narrow apartment, 

The dying one raised her eyes so thankfully 
that she even looked pretty. A hectic light re- 
lieved her vivid countenance. She said audibly, 
‘I hear the angels singing around me,’ and then 
| relapsed intoa state of almost insensibility. 

The little girl shook hands beseechingly as 
left, and in a subdued voice Amanda whispered, 
‘We will take care of you.’ 

Who like the physician, save indeed the min- 
ister, is called upon to see human nature in ev- 
ery shadow of atint? ‘The rich and the poor, 
the delicate and the coarse; the learned and 
the ignorant, come before him without disguise. 

Amanda thought before that she loved her 
husband ; but luxury is a dead sea atmosphere, 
in which the nobler passions sicken and lie mo- 
tionless. She clung to James’ arm as they re. 
turned home with a feeling of devotion to him, 














pleasures she experienced in softening the hor- 
| rors of her fellow-creatures’ poverty, she found 
every day new cause to rejoice in having shared 
her fortune with one who, if he brought her no 
addition of earth’s wealth, had taught her that 
there isa way of employing it that will awaken 
delight. 








Parallel of the Sexes. 

There is an admirable partition of qualities 
between the sexes, which the great Author of 
‘being has distributed to each, with a wisdom 
| that challenges our unbounded admiration— 

Man is strong—-Woman is beautiful, 

Man is daring and confident--Woman ia dif- 
fident and unassuming. 

Man is great in action--Women great in suf. 
fering. 

Man shines abroad~—Women at home. 

Man talks to convince—Women to persuade 
and please. 

Man prevents misery—Woman relieves it. 

Man has science—Woman taste. 

Man had judgment—Woman lacks not sen- 
sibility. 

Man has a rugged heart—Woman a tender 
one. 





of mercy. 








The Woman who went abroad. 


of her time in the society of her neighbors, hap- 
pened one day to be taken suddenly ill, and sent 
her husband in great haste for a physician. 
The husband ran a few rods, but soon returned 
exclaiming, ‘My dear, where shall I find you 








when I get back ? 


that she had never imagined before ; and in the || 


Man is a being of justice-—-Woman an angel |/ 


A lady who was in the habit of spending most | 





The Particular Lady. 

There is a coldness and precision about this 
person’s dwelling that makes you shrink back 
(that is if you have the least atom of sociality in 
your nature,) with a lonely feeling, the same 
which you experience when you go by your- 
self, and for the first time among decided stran- 
gers. Every thing is in painful ‘order’ The 
damask table cover, you recollect, has been in 
just the same folds ever since it came from the 
vender’s shop, eight years ago—(if the owner 
had not been so particular it would not have las. 
ted so long)——and the legs of the chairs have 
been on the exact diamonds in the drugget they 
were first placed on. By the bye, do you re- 
member seeing that seme drugget off the carpet 
underneath ? No, for she never has company ; 
the routing, the untidiness they would occasion, 
would cause the poor soul to be subject to fits 
for the remainder of her natural—or rather un- 
natural—tife. She is sometimes married ; but 
she is more often single than otherwise. In the 
days of our good father, Adam, this person did 
not exist, for ladies were not then so numerous, 
as to be separated into classes, as they are now. 
When they first came to light we are not soffi- 
ciently learned to determine. Though untidi- 
/ ness is a fault all people should avoid, especially 

the young, yet, for mercy’s sake, urge them not 





_ to be particular in the very escence and quintes. 
cence of the word. She will become hateful in 
| the sight of man, and stand nochance of being 


married. I experienced the extreme pleasure 
of spending a few days with a particular friend 
(in both senses) ashort timesince. Going rath. 
er earlier than I suppose she expected me, the 
first thing I found out was a spare bedstead and 
furnitare, covered up in a brown Holland ease, 
or rather, an immense bag. ‘The bed-side car. 
pets were folded up with the neatness of a silk 
handkerchief, and the swing glass was in anot". 
erbag. Were not these thingsenough to fright. 
en not extremely tidy ones out of their wits?— 
But this was not all; the cabinet piano was en. 
veloped in a shroud which regularly took a quar- 
ter of an hour to remove when it was about to 
be used. The easy chair that Mr. reclined 
on al] day long, was wheeled into another room 
every night, so that the dust in sweeping the 

parlor before breakfast should not injure it.— 
Of course all the carpeted rooms were covered 
in exact form with drugget, and brown Holland 

over that. But the dinner table was the best ; 
first, it is always covered witha fancy oil-cluth, 
upon the top of that was put a green baize, and 
over that spread the spotless table-cloth ; fearful 
of the latter being soiled, every dish and plate 
stood on a mat, and this said table-cloth was al- 
ways folded in the same creases at the end of 
its use, as at the firstday. All the knives, forks, 
and spoons, were rubbed thin and genteel with 
cleaning. 

To the ‘particular’ nephews and nieces are 
_sad plagues; they are sountidy. See, how care. 
fully she steps across the street, watching for 
every vehicle, and waiting til] it is at least a 
quarter of a mile distant, for fear of being plash- 
ed; and even in dry weather she crosses on the 
joints of her toes, and holds her dress above her 
shrunken ankles. She is generally thin and 
| scraggy and sallow, for it is her constant fidget 
| Which almost turns her to a moving skeleton, 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
The Charming Letoriecres. 


‘A good face is a letter of recommendation,’ 
says anold proverb, and it was never more ex. 
emplified than in the case of the Chevalier Let- 
orieres, who according to the Spanish phrase had 
nothing but his cloak and sword, (caps y espada) 
that is to say, his gentle blood and gallant bear. 
ing, to help him forward in the world. Through 
the interest of an uncle, who was an abbe, he 
received a gratuitous education at a fashionable 
college, but finding the terms of study too long, 
and the vacations too short for his gay and indo. 
lent temper, he left the college without saying a 
word, and launched himself upon Paris, with a 
light heart andstill lighter pocket. 
a lifeto his humor. It is true, he had to make 
scanty meals; and to lodge in a garret, but what 
of that? He was his own master free from all 
task or restraint. 
lied forth, like others of the chameleon order,and 


banquetted on pure air and warm sunshine in| 


the public walks and gardens ; drove off the 
thoughts of a dinner by amusing himself with | 
the gay and grotesque throngs of the mctropo. 
lis ; and if one of the poorest was certainly one 
of the merriest gentlemen in town. Wherever 


he went, his good looks and frank, graceful de. || 


meanor, had an instant and magical effect in se- 
curing favor, There was but one word to ex- 
press his fascinating powers ; he was charming. 


Instances are given of the eflect of his win- || 


ning qualities upon the minds of coarse, ordina 
ry mould. He had once taken shelter from a 
heavy shower under a gate-way. A hackney 


coachman who was passing by pulled up and), 
asked him if he wished a cast in his carriage.— || 


Letorieres declined with a dubious and melan. 
choly shake of thehead. The coachman regar-. 


dedehim wistfully, repeated his solicitations and 


wislied to know to what place he was going.— 
Tothe Palace of Justice, to walk in the galle. 
ries; but I will wait here until the rain is over.’ 

‘And why so ? inquired the coachman perti- 
naciously. 

‘Because I’ve no money ; do let me be quiet,’ 
said Letorieres, 

The coachman jumped down and opencd the 
door of his carriage ; ‘It shall never be said,’ 
cried he, ‘that I left so charming a young gen. 


tleman to weary himself and take cold merely | 


for the sake of twenty-four sous.’ 

Arrived at the Palace of Justice, he stopped 
before the saloon of the resteraur, opened the 
door of the carriage, and taking off his hat very 
respectfully, begged the youth to accept of a 
Louisd’or. ‘You will mect with some young 
gentleman within,’ says he, ‘with whom you may || 
wish to take a hand at cards. The No. of my || 


coach is 144. You can find me out, and repay || | 


me whenever you please.’ 

The worthy Jehu was some years afterward | 
made coachman to the Princess Sophia, of 
France, through the recommendation of the || 
handsome Chevalier whom he had so generously 
obliged. 

Another instance in point is given with res. 
pect to his tailor, to whom he owed four hundred 
livres. The tailor had repeatedly dunned him, |. 
but was always put off with the best grace in 
the world. The wife of the tailor urged her |, 


Here he led | 


When told or hungry, he sal. | 





; 








husband to assume a harsher tone. He replied 
| that he could not find it in his heart to speak 
roughly to so charming a young gentleman. 
| ‘I’ve no patience with such such want of spir- 
‘it, cried the wife ; ‘you have not the courage 
‘to show your teeth; bat I’m going to get change 
for this note of a hundred crowns before I come 
/bome, I'l seek this ‘charming’ youth myself, 
| and see whether he has the power to charm me, 
Til warrant he wont be able to put me off with 
| fine looks and fine speeches.’ 
| With these and many other vaunts, the good 
| dame sallied forth. When she returned home, 
| however, she wore quite a different aspect.’ 
| ‘Well,’ said her husband, ‘how much have you 
‘received from the charming young man ?” 
‘Let me alone? replied the wife ; ‘I found him 
playing on the guitar, and he locked so hand. 
some, and was so amiable and genteel, that I 
had not the heart to trouble him.’ 

‘And the change fer the hundred crown note ?” 
| said the tailor. 
The wife hesitated a moment. 


‘Faith,’ cried 


bill against him. The poor young gentleman 
had such a melancholy air, ‘that—I know not 
_ how it was, but—I left the hundred crowns on 
| his table in spite of him,’ 
The captivating looks and manner of Leto. 
rieres made his way with equal facility in the 
great world. Hishigh connexions entitled him 
to presentation at court, but some questions a. 
rose about the sufficiency of his proofs of no- 
bility—-whereupon the King, who had seen him 
walking in the garden of Versailles, had been 
charmed by his appearance, put an end to all 
demurs of etiquette by making him a Viscount. 
The same kind of fascination is said to have 
He suc. 


| 


attended him throughout his career. 


ceeded in various difficult family suits on ques. | 














tions of honors and privileges; he had merely |, 
to appear iu court, to dispose the judges in his | 
favor. 


He at length became so popular, that 
on one occasion, when he appeared at the thea. | 











tre on recovering from a wound received ina du- 
el, the audience applauded him on his entrance. 
Nothing, it is said, could have been in more per. 
fect good taste and high breeding, than his con. 
duct on that occasion. When he heard the ap. 
_plause, he rose in his box, stepped forward and 
surveyed both sides of the house, as if he could 
not believe that it was himself, that they were 
treating like a favorite actor, or a prince of the 
blood. 

| His success with the fair sex may easily be 
presumed, but he had too much honor and sen- 
sibility to render his intercourse with them a se- 
tiesof cold gallantries and heartless triumphs. 











{n the course of his attendance upon court where | 
he held a post of honor about the king, he fell | 


1 of Savoy. She was young and simple-hearted, 


| 





| and returned his love with equal fervor. Her 
| family took the alarm at his attachment, and 
| procured an order that she should inhabit the ab. 
bey of Montmartre, where she was treated with 
| all distinction, but now allowed to go beyond the 
convent walls, The lovers found means to cor- 
/respond. One of their letters was intercepted, 
and it is even hinted that a plan of elopement 
| was discovered. A duel was the consequence, 
'with one of the fiery relations of the Princess. 


deeply in love with the beautiful princess Julia, | 
|| would consider it an affront to be considered, 





Letoricres received two sword thrusts in his right 
side. His wounds were scrious, yet after two or 
three day’s confinement he could not resist hig. 
impatience to sce the princess, He succeeded 
in sealing the walls of the abbey, and obtaining 
an interview in the arcade leading to the cloister 
of the cemetery, The interview of the lovers 
was long and tender. They exchanged yovws 
of eternal fidelity, and flattered themselves with 
hopes of future happiness which they were ney. 


cr torealize. After repeated farewells the prin. 


cess re-entered the convent, never again to be. 


hold the charming Letoricres. On the follow, 
ing morning his corpse was found stiff and cold 
on the pavement of the cloister. 

It would seem that the wounds of the unfor. 
tunate youth had been re-opened by his efforts 


to get over the wal] ; that he had refrained from 


calling for assistance lest he should expose tho 
princess, and that he had bled to death without 
any one to aid him, or to close his dying eyes, 








The following incident in the life of the celebrated 


_she, ‘you'll have to add the amount to your next |, Lord Thurlow, is related in ‘Laws and Lawyers,’ a 


| work recently published in London : 


‘As speaker of the House of Lords, Thurlow 
was distinguished for the dignity with which he 
enforced the rules of debate. Upon one occa. 
sion he called the Duke of Grafton to order, 
who, incensed at the interruption, insolently re. 
proached the Chancellor with his plebian origin 
and recent admission into the peerage. Previ. 
ous to this Thurlow had spoken so frequently 


‘that he was listened to with visibl2 impatience, 








When the Duke had concluded his speech, 
Thurlow rose from the woolsack and advanced 
slowly to the place from whence the Chancellor 


| generally addresses the house ; then fixing upon 


the Duke the look of Jove when he grasps the 
thunder, ‘Iam amazed,’ he said, in a level tone 
of voice, ‘at the attack which the noble lord has 


made upon me. Yes my lords,’ continued ho 


| raising his voice, ‘I am amazed at his grace’s 


speech. The noble duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, or on either side of him, with. 
out seeing some noble peer who owes his seat in 
this house to his successful exertions in the pro. 
fession to which I belong. Does he not feel 
that it is as honorable to owe it to these as being 
the accident of an accident? ‘To all these no. 


ble lords the language of the noble duke is as 


applicable and insulting as it is to myself. But 
I do not fear to meet it single and alone. No 
one venerates the peerage more than TI do; but, 
my lords, I must say the peerage solicited me, 
not Ithe peerage. Nay more, I can say and 
willsay, that as a peer of parliament, as speak- 
er of this right honorable house, as keeper of the 
great seal, as guardian of his Majesty’s con. 
science, as Jord high chancellor of England,nay, 
even in that character alone in which the Duke 


but which none can deny me-—as a man, I am 
at this time as respectable--I beg Icave to add, 
I am at this moment as much@spected——as the 
proudest peer I now look upon.’ The effect of 
this speeech both within the walls of parlia- 
ment and out of them was prodigious. It gave 
Lord Thurlow an ascendency in the house which 
no chancellor had ever possessed ; and invested 
him in public opinion with a character of inde, 
pendence and honor, 
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‘What's in a Name ?’ asks some one, and taking as 
a superstructure for a thevretical argument,that a name 
is in fact just nothing atall, goes on to prove that 
an individual is just precisely as well off with one} 
name, and stands justas much chance of being d-own 
ed, hung, or drawing the capital prize in a lottery,as he 
does with another, Happy mortal was he, for it had 
not fallen to his lot to have the unlucky cognomen of 
‘Joun,’ attached to him, and to hear that which every 
one holds dear, his name, bandied vbout a thou- 
sand times every day that he lives. Had such been 
his fatemhad he been named John, we never should 
have heard the sentence uttered, which we have quoted 
above, or at least by him, for his experience in every- 
day life would have put a quietus upon his authorship 
on that subject. 

Now we are one of those on which this much-talked 
of but not much-!iked mantle of nameship has fallen. 
Itmay be considered an honor, we acknowledge, to 
have one’s name spoken by an entire people; but it is 
‘distance lends enchantment to the view,’ and the honor 
part lies but in the sight of those who speak, and not 
in the bosoms of those who feel. Some editor whose 
sympathies have been partly aroused, and with them 
his sarcasm also, has given forth the following, from 
which ii may be seen to what extent the owners of that 
name are liable fur good and evil deeds :— 

‘We have thought that the ancient nome of ‘John’ 
would be banded down to the latest generation, and we 
now doubt not that the latest inhabitant of this world, 
when its business is wound to a close, willbe a John, 
and in the world to come, the Jast name on the list of 
debtors to grace, willbe a John, We infer this fiom 
the rapid increase of Johns, and we feor that the name 
John will be given to everybody, Step into the sireet, 
and the first name you hear is John—go into the crowd 
and John is the first to greet you; if anything is wan- 
ted just call John—a burglary committed, John has done 
it—a wedding on hand, John is a party—a defalcation, 
John is off to Texas—a row in the street, John is the 
author—slander going the rounds, John is the retailer 
—a loafer brought before the police court, ‘why, is tha, 
you John ?’—a witness wanted, ‘cal] John’—a funeral 
invitation, ‘ah! poor John is dead’—a mob raised, John 
is at its head—a writ to be served, John is the very 
man, no other name will answer, Heaven be praised 
that our name is not Juin. Oh, Joho, John! what a 
black list will appear against thee at the day of reck- 
oning,’ 














Ourtine History oF THE Fixe ARrrs—embra- 
cing a view of the nse, progress and influence of 
the Arts among different Nations, with notices of the 
characters and works of mauy celebrated artisis.— 
By Benson J, Lossing. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

This book from the pen of the former editor of the 
Casket, Mr. Lossing, was published a short time since 
by Harper & Brothers as No, 103 of the Family Li- 
brary, and fully susteins its character as one of the 
series of publications of which the Library is composed, 
Before we had an opportunity of perusing it, we had 
seen it spoken of in high terms, and its reading fully 
justified the opinions which have been expressed. 

The Engraving and description of the Parthenon, 
On our first page is extracted from it, and we sha!l also 
make occasional selections from its pages, which will 
give the reader an idga of its merits, It contains a 
Condensed view (condensed it necessarily must be) 
of the rise and progress of the Fine Arts, and is a val || 
uable accession to the scholar, containing as it docs,in | 








ae » : : = 4 
asmoll and neat form, information that would require |) 


much research to obtain. This work isa pioneer in i 

' } j 

the sphere on which it has entered, and reflects honor 1] 
| 

Upon its author, 


We commend it to the attention of our readers. 


| 


‘J 


Our Vittace Bevu-RiIxnGER,— Patron, we mean 
you whose domicil lies beyond the outer extremity of 
our faitherest-off corner lots, when thou hiest tothe 
streets of our (once was to be) city, if thou therein 
hearest some unnatural sounds, or ‘rather a continuation 
of one sound of that character, be not alarmed, They 
proceed from the man of one idea —our bell-ringe:,.— 
Mark him how he moves along! Gaze upon him, for 
thou wilt ‘never look upon his like again! That is 
him with ‘face unwashed and locks unshorn,’ who pre- 
rambulates up and down, hither and thither, with the 
eagerness and earnestness of a convert to some new 
doctrine, whose life depended upon its promu!lyation,— 
He is in fact in the performance of his duties, a perfect 
automatical machine which is wound up by the prom- 
ise of a certain quantum of filthy lucre, to the end that 
a bellis faithfully rung, and his voice faithfully exerci- 
sed for a certain period of time. ‘To say that our bell- 
ringer is not a man of importance and personal beauty, 
is to make an asseition for which there is no founda 
tion. Look at him ! the winds of Heaven may have 
kissed him too roughly ’tis true, and the sun may have 
looked upon him too kindily to preserve the delicate 
whiteness of his complexion, but still there is a beauty 
in the simplicity and negligence of his attire, which 
some may approach to, but none to our knowledge has 
ever yet attamed., Should any one doubt the fuithful- 
ness of the picture of our bell-ringer here drawn, let 
them come and view for themselves, 
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ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of twenty-seven letters. 


My 1 16 17 18 19 10 is necessary to the 
performance of any thing. 

My 2 18 is an annoyance to printers, 

My 3 15 20 8 a due which none should be 
cheated out of. 

My 4 7 5 6 3 is a situation in which no 
man desires to be when in a battle. 

My 5 1 10 5 3 4 13 14 is often disturbed 
by the finger nails. 

My 6 1 17 is something essential to suste- 
nance. 

My 7 48 a kind of fruit. 

My 8 25 2 isa word much used by politicians. 

My 9 20 8 18 opposition. 

My 10 19 17 15 something we dislike to have 
presented to us when our pocket-book is empty. 
My 11 19 16 8 19 3 a professional man. 

My 12 16 16 19 4 10 17 is something which 
we are glad to render, but loth to receive. 

My 13 4 10 is what we all love. 

My 14 1 18 20 22 a disagreeable feeling. 

My 15 3 3.1 20 5 isa message. 

My 16 19 4 10 22 23 7 12 20 16 6 sup- 
port or patronage. 

My 17 3 1 5 23 a business in which many 
are engaged. 

My 18 10 5 25 21 20 a native of the west. 

My 19 22 8 6 3 is an ambitious animal. 

My 20 4 3 22 4 3 15 to feed and educate. 

My 21 13 1 3 distant. 

My 22 19 20 18 16 a musical term. 

fy 23 1 3 an organ very «ssential to both 
man and beast, 

My 24 21 22 6 3 is one of the most useful 
elements in existence. 

My 25 20 5 6 10 17 4 3 27 a covenant. 

My 26 18 16 8 25 19 10 aninvented story. 

My 27 10 2U 4 18 listlessness or indifference, 








My whole is what no sober and industrious | 


man should be destitute of ee 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 


‘An old Bachelor.’ 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers ayp CorRReSsPONDENTS, 





The request of ‘E,’ will be attended to in our next, 

‘The lines by ‘Posie’ we cannot admit, If the author 
will give usan interview, we will tell him the why and 
wherefore, 

‘Peter Pop's’ Flash-Lights Ne, 2 is under consider- 
ation, They seem tous to be rather too sublime for 
mere mortal man to read, 

Did 'Q.’ ever read Halleck’s ‘Alnwick Castle? If 
he has not we have, where it speaks thus— 

‘The daysof Chivalry, says Burke,’ 
and think ‘Q.’ had better omitted it in his original, 
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Hiymenial. 
‘The silien lie that binds two willing hearts” 





MARRIED, 


On Tuesday the 2!st inst., by the Rev. Mr. Van Cleef, 
Mr. Jerome VAN Voornis, to Miss CATHARINE, daughter 
of Abraham Myres, lsq , all of Fishkill. 

In this village, on Tuesday morning, by the Rev. A. 
M. Mann, Joun Apriance, Esq., to Exiza Orton, daugh- 
ter of A. G. Storm, Esq. 

At White Plains, Westchester posta, N.Y. on Wed- 
nesday evening the 15th of July inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Lucky, the Rev. D. D. Wugtpon, professor of languages 
in the Wesleyan University of Middletown, Ct , to Miss 
Eviza A. Ssarzes, daughter of Isaac Searles, late of 
the city of New-York. — 

In the town of Hyde Park, onthe 2d day of July inst., 
by William W. Caulkins, Esq., of Pleasant Valley, Mr. 
Apram UC. Baker, to Miss Saran, daughter of Isaac 
Mosvr, Esq., of the former place. 

Obituary. 
‘In the midst af life we are in death,’ 











DIED, 


In this village on the U7th inst... Mary Jans, infant 
daughter of Mr, Isaac Broas, aged | year and 6 months. 
Her disease (inflamation of the lungs) was produced by 
the lodgement of a grain of burnt coffee in the trachea 
or wind pipe. She lingered five weeks from the com- 
mencementof heriliness. A post mortem examina- 
tion was made by Dr. Tappan, who had attended the 
case, and the grain of coflee found. 

Suddenly, in this village, on Sunday, the d5thinst., Mr. 
SAMUEL 8. FREER, aged 63 years 2, months. 

The unexpected death of Mr. Freer has sent a painful 
thrill through this community, and will be received with 
unaffected regret by his numerous friends throughout 
the county. On Saturday evening he appeared in the 
full possession of health and spirits; on Sunday morn- 
ing he was taken with an apolectic fit and expired ina 
few hours without a struggle. Mr. Freer has been a 
prominent actor inthe political events of this county for 
the last 40 years, and was more extensively acquainted 
with the citizens of Ulster than any other person with- 
in its borders. The following is a brief outline of the 
public incidents in a life of usefulness and activity, 
checkered by many vicissitudes of fortune. In 1795 be 
became the editor of a paper entitled the “Rising Sun,”’ 
published in this village, which in a few years was 
changed tothe “Farmers Advocate ;” in 1804 he estab- 
lished the “Ulster Gazette,” which was continued until 
1822; two years after he took charge of the *‘ People’s 
Advocate ”’ which was discontinued in 1828, since which 

eriod he has worked in the offices in Kingston and Po’- 

eepsie. He possessed avigorous mind, an extraordi- 
nary memory, and an affability of manners, which 
inade his society always entertaining and instructive.— 
Of Dutch parentage, he adhered with pride to the pri- 
thitive customs of that worthy race, and was received 
as a welcome guest into every Dutch dwelling in this 
county. [Kingston, Ulster Co. Rep. 


Agents. 
Albany city,. ...-....0-.+.+B. Wood, 34 le st. 
rome South,...cccccseosAs Hitchcock. = 
Awenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,.....cccccosecsshts P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co.,.......Owen T. Coffin. 
PROVES, 2 boc v.cctadetec beseesd. Wee 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. HW. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co.,..Calvin Harrington. 
( Jerome Van Voorhis, 

Fishkill, .....+e++eee0+-- (Charles M Marvin, 

Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Huard. 
Hartsville, eet ere eteee nae & Ww. Kay. 
ITackensack,....0...0.006.8. W. Alger. 
Glenham, ...e-+ceesesesees-G. Brewster. 
LaGrange,..c.cccsseccsccsdde Fe Dubois. 
Low Point,... ..esseeeeee-Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
New-York city,..-..e+0+«-B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .. e+-eesseeeee-d0nn Caughey. 
Pleasant Vealley,..-..e.see..bawin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I. Piatt, 
South Cortiand,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Faratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Puint,...... oscecese o James M.War''. 
Washington hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighinie. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Youth and Manhood. 


How is our being chang’d when youth is merg’d 
In Manhood. When the fairy picture, and 
The bright and glowitig phantasies that chase 
Across th’ unsteady brain, must melt and change 
To cares complex and difficult, The path 
To honor and to acclamations loud 
Of a freed people, or the hope that we, 
With startling eloquence, and language pure 
And beautiful, might win the changeless wreath 
That genius wears : all these are check’d and we 
Must sicken down until the point is reach’d 
That makes the plodding herd our equals, Gone 
Are all the checring hopes that spurr’d us on, 
And furrowed brows and sunken cheeks are ours, 
No more we list with joy to the sweet song, 
The soft ton’d carol of the lark and wren : 
No more, when day is new, the orient sun, - 
That maketh gems of every drop of dew, 
Can spread the gentle influence to our hearts, 
For filled are our first morning thoughts with cares 
That bind all lof y soarings of the soul. 
As one, who, wand’ring far o’er desert tiack, 
Sees sable Night approach, and fears his steps. 
May lead to wrong, with interest intense 
Guards from the fitful gust his single light, 
His last frail hope, and wearicd, wanders on, 
Choosing his steps with care, still wishing for 
The open day to lead him to his goal: 
So they who pass from youth to manhood and 
From manhood to the winter of old age, 
Still cherish pleasant thoughts of happier days : 
For beaming Hope, though driven forth and torn 
From the most secret chambers of the heart, 
Still lingers near, waiting most patiently 
Small glimmering of light that ofttimes spread 
A soothing balm upon the bruised heart, 
And Hope, oft driven sternly forth, as oft 
Is welcomed back, nor doth surrender up 
To the discordant croakings of Despair 
Till, closed to pleasure, pain, or weal, or wo, 
To Hope, Remorse, Ambition or Despair 
The dust-worm moulders in his narrow house, 
And gone the spirit to its final rest, 
A, A, BENSEL, 
Bruynswick, July, 1840. 


[nw pe Free: ee | 
From the New World. 
Julia. 


Look ! look! by Jove she moves along 
With step more stately and superb 
Than the wild restless steed who feels 
The bondage of a silver curb. 
Fly, Ariel, o’er the realms of Art, 
And bring some painter old and rare, 
And bid him if he can portray, 
That face and form divinely fair! 


Yet, tricksy spirit! vain ’twould be 
Tosend thee ona hopeless flight ; 
For Guido’s sel f would fail to show 
Such Grace and beauty, life and light— 
Light of her own creating, soft 
As that which glow’d when Venus came 
Up in her pearl-shell from the sea, 
And warmed the waves wiih rosy flame, 


Oft have I touched the lyric chord 

To celebrate her radiant charms, 
And longed not for superior bliss 

Than one fond moment in those arms 
Yet all unconscious, all serene, 

She walks regardless of the dart 
Which the swift archery of her eyes 

Has planted in my inmost heart. 


When first I saw her, first I felt 

That Love high Love had sealed my doom ; 
Upon her polished brow I mirked 

The shadow of a waving plume ; 








The hue of pink was in her hat, 

And pink that ‘waving plume’ she wore ; 
But now alas! her hat is white— 

She sports the pink and plume no more. 


Ahme! Time can no solace hring— 

Still o’er my thoughts she reigns supreme, 
As when she first became my star— 

The angel of my waking dreain. 
What canI do? Istay and die ; 

I go and live—I'll do it quick ; 
For there is no alternative— 

I'll cut my throat, or ‘cut my stick I’ 

Perer. 
[en vee) 


From the Wisconsin Temperance Journal. 


Water-—oh! Water for me! 


Oh water for me—bright water for me! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It maketh the faint one strong aguin ; 

It comes o’er the sense like wu breeze from tho sea; 
All freshness, like infant purity. 

Oh water, bright water, for me, for me! 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchce ! 


Fill to the brim, fill, fill to the brim! 

Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ; 

For my hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the waters, drink nothing but dew, 
Oh! water, bright water’s a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health, 
So water, pure water, for me, for me! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 


Fill again to the brim—again to the brim! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb ; 

To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight— 
Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light. 
So water, I will drink naught but thee, 

Thou parent of health and energy! 


When o’er the hills, hke a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty’s pride, 
And leading a ba d of luughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers, 
Oh! cherily then my voice is heard, 

Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 

Who flingeth abroad his matins loud, 

Ashe freshens his wing in the cold gray cloud, 


But when evening has quitted her sheltering yew, 

Drowsily flying and weaving anew, 

Her dusky meshes o’er land and sea, 

How gently, oh! sleep, fall thy poppies on me ! 

For 1 drink water, pure, cold and bright, 

And my dreamis are of heaven the live long night. 

So hurrah for thee water, hurrah! hurrah! 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art ribbon and star, 

Hurrah for bright water! hurrah! hurrah! 
an] 


High Connexions, 


‘——magno patre nata quella.’ 
(Hor. Ser. Lib. i. Sat. 2, 


‘——of the noble blood of the Mac Tabs.’ 
[Poor Gentleman, Act II, Scene 2. 


Although the honey moon has pass’d 
My heart isstill in raptures, 

For I have made, methinks, the best 
Of matrimonial captures, 

My wife’s not young, but then she boasts 
The sweetest of complexions ; 

And though she’s rather short herself, 
She has such high connexions, 


Of that provision people call 
In worldly parlance ‘dower,’ 

To say that I got much with her, 
It is notin my power ; 

Oh,no! from fortune-hunting free, 
That vilest of infectio.s, 

I’m heppy as a man can be, 
Whose wife has high connexions, 

















We're rather poor, for I must state 
In this my frank confession, 

She has no lands, and I profess 
That T have no profession ; 

But what of that, since I have got 
‘Lhe wife of my affections— 

And such a wife, for has she not 
Such very high connexions ? 


Now summer's come, she wants, sweet soul, 
Toirim anew ker bonnet ; 
It cannot be, although she sets 
Her heart so much upon it ; 
‘My dear,’ says she, ‘our purse is low, 
The notes make sad defections ? 
‘My love,’ says I, ‘perhaps, but oh! 
You've got such high connexions ! 


And then at times she talks so big, 
It seems a sort of frenzy, 

Because my name is simply Twig, 
And bers was Montmorency ; 

Her temper, too, in anger shrinks 
Irom gentlest of corrections ; 

Yet who can wonder when one thinks 
Of all her high connesxions ? 


An invitation came to-day, 
To dine with Mr. Verney, 

A most delightful man, alihough, 
A Common Pleas atio: ney ; 

‘I fear,’ my wife said, ‘I must make 
To this a few objections ; 

There, venison true, at home a steak— 
But then, my high connexions. 


There’s Lady Flash, the Earl of Trumps, 
And old Sir Abel Addle, 

Lord Tidley Winks and Viscount Frumps, 
And T,ady Fiddle Faddle; 

Some others I could mention too, 
And give you their directions ; 

Why, bless your soul, these are but few 
Of allher high connexions, 


With one of them we lately staid 
As long as we were able, 
Though I at dinner daily got, 
Each drumstick on the table; 
Nor would our atu chamber bear 
The closest of inspections ; 
But still, what honor to be there 
Among her high connexions !. 


When I come home, (I'm often sent 
To call on Lady Bridget) 

I’m sure to find some beau up stairs, 
Which puts me in a fidget ; 

Butthen she begs that I'll respect 
Her harmless predilections ; 

Of course such things are ‘quite correct’ 
In one with high conuexions, 


Alas! we of.en have a scetie 
About her dressing smarter: 
Her milk of homan kindness then 
Becomes quite cream a tartar ; 
Yet who'll deny P’'ve made for life 
The wisest of electiors ? 
Oh! what is it to have a wife 
Who has such high connexions ? 
a ie 
George closely dunn’d for money due, 
At once his lack of cash betray’d— 
‘1’ll make you find it sir,’ —‘Ah, do; 
And you shall be the first that’s paid’ 


A. A.C, 
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